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FARM SITUATION AND GENERAL BUSINESS 
OTE el up Be ye eh 


FARM INCOME DOWN IN JANUARY 


Farmers! cash receipts from marketings in January were about 2.1 billion dollars, 
down seasonally from December and about -10- percent below January 1949, Farmers 
probably realized 1.1 billion dollars from sales of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in January, or 15 percent less than January 1949. Crop receipts in January 
were about 1.0 billion dollars, a little less than a year ago. | 
Demand and Price Situation, B.A.E., Jan. 1950, p. ll, 


Cae TT Cet 0, Nod 
U.S.D.A, ESTIMATES 9 MILLION BALE CONSUMPTION IN 1949-50 


The Department of Agriculture estimated that if the mills continue to run at the 
present rate, they should consume 9.0 million bales of cotton as compared with 
7.8 million bales a year ago, when production was cut. by a temporary recession. 
Cotton consumption in the five-month period August-December 1949 totaled 3.6 mil- 
lion bales or 2 percent above the 3.5 million.of August-December 1948. This 
rate, if sustained, would make the twelve months! 1949-50 total 8.5 million 
bales; and the total would rise to 9.0 million bales if the mills ran all year at 
the December rate,which averaged 35.0 thousand bales per working day instead of 
only 29.4 thousand bales per day in December 1948, 

Southern Textile News, January 28, 1950, p. le, 


DELIVERED-AT-MILL PRICE OF COTTON RISING 


The delivered-at-mill price of Middling 15/16-inch cotton rose from 32.76 cents 
in January to 33.72 cents per. pound on February 16. Rayon staple prices and cot- 
ton fabric prices were stable: during the early part of 1950. 


Table 1.- Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple and cotton fabrics, 
and cotton mill margins in cents. 


aa : sFeb. 16: Jan. : Dece : Nove : Jan. 
© 91900 “s 1950.3" odo es Ong sae 


Cotton, middling 15/16" : : : 
delivered at mills, lb........ ate th de lode 7282576 Os CG, SSNS 1S Bear 


: 34.15 
Rayon, viscose staple : : : : : 
equivalent price 1/, lbss..eeseeeeseeet Slel5 ¢ 31.15 2.31.15 + 31,15 : 32.93 
Rayon, acetate staple weld: : : : : 
equivalent price 1/, lb....... sacceees? 57638 : 37,38 3 37.38 3 37.58 + 42.72 


Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions : : 3 : : 
Price for cloth from 1 1b. of cotton @% - +: 69,07 : 68.46 : 67.91 : 65,04 
Mill mar gins EER ey eee: rae : 87,90 * OBe05" SGgLr 5 ORE TO 


Sheeting, 37" 4.00, ‘yd. ee 16.75 : 1675 : 16.50 : 16.25 : 16.50 


Osnabure, "ZEN 2.35, yd. Hf Oey BPA Nia dais acpuds REveOO> SER eI 2 eee Or tee Oren ame 
Printcloth, 38- 1/2" Bico,. yd. peop dat, LpetD iicltd eb 8) A5ebd tal 5—00 sodden 


7, Gost to mill of same amount of usable fiber as “as supplied by one pound of cotton 

~ (rayon price x «89). 

ef Price of approximate quantity of. cloth obtainable from a pound of cotton with 
adjustments for saleable waste. (Cotton Branch, P.M.A.).: 

3/ Difference between cloth prices and price (10-market average) of cotton, ase 

~ sumed to be used in each kind of cloth (Cotton Branch, P.M.A.). 

4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 5/ From Daily News Record. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION UP DURING JANUARY 


Cotton consumption averaged 37,651 bales per working day during a 4-week working 
period in January, as compared ‘with 54,953 bales in December and .52,109 bales 
during January 1949. ..Stocks’ ‘droppéd'from 12.3 million bates-at-the “end of 
December to 11.7 million bales on January 28 of this year. Spindle activity 
improved during January. haeran. Ot | 
Table 2.- Cotton consumption and. stocks, spdiap inate hours in cotton mills 
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Consumption, average per working. Oya t 57,65k°3 349955 : 35,919 : me On gt09 
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V/ Ir Includes. activity on fibers other anak cotton totaling a 3 bed 0.6 billion 
spindle hours for eachi‘month shown. 

2/. Based. on 4-week period, ia Ia ose - <4 

3/ Based on §:.week period. | ES 

From Bureau of the Census ‘rip’ ok 


COTTON _PRODU CTS 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY: SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND’OTHER MATERIALS REPLACING COTTON AND 
OTHER NATURAL FIBERS mule Gh tel! at ; 


According to President J. R. Miller of the National Automotive Fibers, ince, 
Detroit, synthetic fibers and other materials are replacing natural fibers for 
use in tires, sidewall upholstery fabric, body cloth fabric to cover cushions and 
backs of seats, headlining fabric to dover 86hTHips of cars, seat cushion pads, 


and floor carpeting. Ce ae) é 


Rayon and minor quantities of nylon are- the principal raw fibers used in automo- 
bile tires, a product which’ at:one, time “used cotton entirely. Until recently, 
all sidewall upholstery material was made of blends having cotton warp yarns and 
filling yarns of 70 to 90 percent wool and 10 to 30 percent Para now viscose 
and acetate rayon are being used in both warp.and filling. 


Mohair ‘body cloth was used-in 70 to:80 percent of thé automobiles in the past, 
but now only about £0 percent of the cars use it; the balance of the cloth is 
made from mixtures of nylon, rayon, wool, and cotton. In headlinings, cotton had 
100 percent of the business in earlier years, but the trend now shows increased 
usé of paper and rayon. as 
Seat cushion pads were 'fdmerly made of cotton, linters, cotton waste, and mix- 
tures of these fibers, but ‘today the use of these raw materials has dropped 40 
percent due. ‘to competition from foam rubber pads. 


Both in the automotive and domestic fields for many years carpets were made with 
a wool face, jute stuffer, and an all+cotton filler. Now wool and rayon blends 
are used for the face, and craftwood is. used for the stuffer and filler. Other 
competitors in the carpeting field are all rubber floor covers and a non-woven 


fabric "Moh-Nat" cothposed of mohair, jute , and rubber. — 


= 3 -~ 


Saran and other plastics are being used for interior trim, 


items, replacing natural fibers. 


Daily News Record, Jan. 6, 1950, p. 


BAGS: PRICES STABLE DURING 1950 


> 


59. 


slip, covers, and other 


Prices of new bags on February 15 were $239.00 per thousand for cotton flour bags, 


$243.65 for burlap bags, 
on January 15. 


Table 3.- Mid-month prices of 100 pound flour bags 


January 


1950 


239.00 
243.85 


94615" 


.195..00 
100,00 
110,00 
100.00 

5400 


Say a “(Dollars er thousand ) 
»wse Poebruary’ : 
: 1950 ; 
Prices, new, St. Louis 1/ ‘ 
COLON es os Fe ee bin ole ae alo Sin o oa'e'e’s e09.00 
BUPLea Dedea Ges wt cows de ies obs * 243,65 : 
Pape Pie on 0 Gites bie oc Gods oe as 00 s:t0.0;8 94.15 : 
Prices, second-hand, New York : 
Cotton, once-used 2/...... Lorain 4/f os. 
Cotton, bakery run egos 100.00 : 
Burlap, once-used 2/s.e.ecseee? 2 : 
Burlap, bakery ®run 3/....-e..8: “lOS.00 ; 
Paper, bakery run 5/......... “3 5,00" 33 
Difference : : 


~ Cotton, new minus 
Cotton, new minus 
Burlap, New minus 
Burlap, new minus bakery run..: 
Paper, new minus bakery run...: 


bakery rune.: 
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once-useds..:. | 


once-used...?:: 


st cea 
129 £00 
4 
138.65 
89.15 


No allowance made for quantity or cash discounts. 


turer. 


2/ From a large second-hand bag dealer. 


3/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. 


4/ No data available. 


BAGS: 
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1949 


BAG INDUSTRY'S 1949 USE OF COTTON UP; BURLAP .ND.PAPER DOWN 
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and $94.15 for paper, or about the same as prices quoted 
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1949 


237 00 
234.25 
114.05 


140,00 
110 ,00 
115,00 
115.00 
. 10,00 


- 97,00 
127.00 
119.25 
119.25 
104.05 


From a large bag manufac- 


Cotton fabric used by the bag industry rose from 614 million yards in 1948 to 633 


million yards in 1949. 
yards, the lowest use since!1944, 


Burlap use dropped from 700 million. yards to 620 million 
Paper. consumed in shipping. sacks declined 


from 667 thousand tons to 475 thousand tons, which is quite a decline when com= 
pared to the last three or four years, (Table 4). 
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FABRIC: PRODUC TE ON TOTALS “8-1/2 BILLION YARDS IN 1949 


— eet ie ‘to as Bureau of the- Census, dosage of eanean broad woven goods” 
for 1949 amounted to 8,513 million linear yards, compared with 9,641 million 
yards in 1948. Fourth quarter 1949 production of cotton broed woven goods was 
e,olo million linear yards. This was 19 percent greater than third PUREE Rye 
duction and & percent more than in the fourth quarter of 1948. 

ee of Commerce, Feb. el, 1950, p. 16, 


HOSIERY: COPTON SECOND 10 NYLON IN 1949 SHIPMENTS; NYLON SHIPMENTS INCREASE 
DURING 1948 AND 1949 WHILE COTTON REMAINS STABLE 


Shipments of cotton hosiery for the last three years were higher than any other 
“type of hosiery except nylon. Cotton hosiery shipments totaled 31 million dozen 
pairs in 1949 as compared with 51 million for nylon; 14 million for rayon; 7 
million for wool; and minor quantities for silk and mixtures. Shipments of cot- 
ton hosiery for 1949 were 4 percent below 1947, while nylon shipments increased 
by 42 pe srcent. Rayon shipments were 36 percent lower than 1947; wool, 18 percent 
BOs silk, 80. pe rcent lower; and mixtures, 81 percent lower. 
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 Pable’” es ‘Shipnént s tf of “hosiery by fiber, United ‘States, 1947- sD der 
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Men's seamless half hose..: 23,996: 11,993: 3,357: © 28 : 8,195: "423: i 
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Men's seamless slack socks: 25,414: 14,453: 1,119: 25: 9,110: 707 : - 
Bundle goods, seamless,...:. 6,935: 5,258: 1,677:. - 3 = $ Phe es 
eehig ee socks, seamless,.: 1,836: S50 idk gpOGs— dered -3 m8 - 
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Women's full fashioned....: 45,403: 146s; =; & 165%: 50: “az, p42: 61 
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-lets are, not included, for quantitative data broken down, by,fibers are not 

- ‘available. The se cha nyse comprised: about 70 percent of the total hosiery 
‘shipments during 1947, 1948, and 1949: 


Based on data from "Hosiery Statistics, Y Nee tonad Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
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INDUSTRIAL USES EXCE®D HOUSEHOLD AND £PPAREL USES OF COTTON IN 1947 


Based on figures released by the National Cotton Council, cotton consumption in 
1947 totaled 7,963 thousand bales, of which 37 percent was used in industrial 
uses, «9 percent in household uses, and 34 percent in apparel uses. Tire cord and 
bags accounted for 863 and 484 thousand bales, respectively, of the 2,935 thousand 
bales consumed in industrial uses. Sheets were the most dominant household USE , 
and shirts the most important apparel use, 


Table 6.- Cotton consumption by end uses, United States, 1947 
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Use ; Quantity ‘* Use : Quant ity 
Tan a og O00 Sh Mier tee oe Ce 
‘bales 1/: faeces ‘beles M:Percent 
GRAND “TOT we walaen els cis 5 ag 2,963 ;_100.0_:: Household uses foonttd ts : 
Industrial uses...... 63 6£,950 Beste fir Eadepceeads yes cueges hae 4 Beh eet aad 
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Based on:data from SGewton Counts Its PE en el " National Cotton Council, 
pee ecee 1949. 


TIRE FABRIC: PRICES UNCHANGED. 


Open market tire fabric. prices remained unchanged from January nS rie) FERRRALY, aaeOL 
this year. 


Table 7.- Prices of cotton and rayon ae fabric, February 1 and January’ 1, 1950 
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: Pound e Centers: vk 3: Cents + Cents 
Passenger car tires: : PRT BO) RIES SRE oes 3 : 
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urers. 
Baset@St on reports from independent rubber companies. 
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COMPETITIVE: PRODUCaS 


NYLON: UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CHANGE TO NYLON FLAGS 


The cotton-and-wool American flags atop federal buildings are to be replacéd with 
nylon flags. The Federal Buildings Management Division disclosed that tests have 
shown the nylon flags, though twice as expensive, last three times as long. The 
Federal Government uses between 10,000 and 15,000 flags a year on about 1,400 
buildings throughout the country. In good weather a 10 by 19 foot flag, costing 
about $15 is used. In stormy weather it is replaced by a $5.40, 5 by 9: foot 
banner. 
Journal of Commerce, Feb. 10, 1950, p. 10. 


NYLON: AUTOMOBILE INNSR TUBE OF NYLON CORD DEVELOPED 


A new automobile inner tube made with hiya borg and said to be stronger and safer 
than any other tube ever developed was announced recently by the United States 
Rubber Company. Reinforced with two plies of nylon cord and designed for maximum 
protection against the hazards of sudden deflation due to punctures or blowouts, 
the new tube has a reserve strength almost equal to that of the tire itself, said 
Dr. 4. W. Bull, director of tire development. 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Feb. 11, 1950, p. 7. 


NYLON: SALTS FROM COAL, NATURAL GAS USED NOW; SALTS FROM PETROLEUM TO BE USED BY 
;LO5S1 


According to the Du Pont Corporation, petroleum will be used for the carbon con- 
tent of some of Du Pont's nylon salt, when the new nylon salt unit at Victoria, 
Texas, is completed in 1951. Coal will continue to be used-in the company's 
original plant for the production of nylon salt, at Belle, W. Va., and natural 
gas at the company's other nylon salt unit at Orange, Texas. 

| Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1950, p. 16. 


RAYON: HIGH BUILDING COSTS BLOCKING NEW RAYON TIRE CORD PLANTS 


In spite of an-increasingly tight supply situation, high construction costs. rule 
out-any substantial increases in rayon tire cord capacity during the near future. 
At current rates of production and consumption there may be a shortage in 1950 

of 25 million pounds of viscose high-tenacity rayon yarn. While most tire cord 
producers are currently expanding capacity of existing plants to meet this tight 
supply situation, new plants are definitely unlikely for the time being because 
of anticipated difficulty in amortizing investments. in new facilities at present 
building costs. Some of the major tire producers, as well as current producers 
of rayon high-tenacity yarn and tire cord, had been contemplating the cons truc- 
tion of new yarn and tire cord units. 


‘ As far as the current producers of rayon are concerned, a number of considera 
tions stand in the way of additional tire cord plants, which are estimated to 
cost around $25 million each: (1) the possibilities of shifting equipment from 
the production of viscose textile yarn to viscose high-tenacity yarn output; (2) 
uncertainty about the pormanent size of the market for rayon tire cord; and (3) 
the chance that some tire manufacturers. may build their own rayon plants. 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. sith 1950; Pe 16% 


RAYON: BROAD WOVEN FABRIC PRODUCTION DECLINES IN 1949 


Hiecordine to the Bureau of the Census, the total poder oa of rayon broad woven 
goods for 1949 totaled 1,950 million linear yards, compared with 2,181 million 


- 8.5. 


linear yards in 1948. Fourth quarter production of rayon broad woven goods 
amounted to 529 million linear yards, 17 percent greater than third quarter pro- 
duction, but still 3 percent below the fourth quarter of 1948. Nylon fabric pro- 
duction continued to,increase during the fourth quarter. Output amounted to 28 
million yards, almost three times as great as during the corresponding period last 
year and approximately seven times that of the fourth quarter of 1947. 

Journal of Commerce, Feb. 21, 1950, p. 17. 


RAYON: CELANESE REPORTED PLANNING SHARP FORTISAN OUTPUT RISE 


The Celanese Corporation is planning a sharp increase in its production of saponi- 
fied rayon acetate fiber, Fortisan. The cost of the manufacture of this fiber and 
its comparative inelasticity have hindered further development of Fortisan for 
commercial purposes. The company claims it has developed new processes to materi- 
ally reduce the cost involved and also expects to increase its elasticity somewhat. 
The entire program of stepping up production of Fortisan is in the blue print 
stage. 

» Journal of Commerce, Feb. 16, 1950, p. 16. ae 


RAYON: UNITED STATES PRODUCED 37 PERCENT OF WORLD'S PRODUCTION IN 1949 

The United States produced 37 percent of the world's rayon production in 1949, as 
compared with 45 percent in 1948, 57 percent in 1945, and 19 percent in 1940. This 
country produced 49 percent of the world's yarn production and 19 percent of the 
staple fiber production in 1949. 


‘Table 8.- Raym production for the United States and the World, 1940-49 


(Million pounds) 


Yoar.Di bate! World production _32U,9. production as percent of World 
ee ae SS Yar) 4. Staple : Total et Learn 3. Staple : . Total 
1940 Pu LBS ae Le BS (Ce eee ee fete Ok eters Ais aie Sears ee & 
1941 0) DtlsROS cor iy Th, GSR) tent ee pale 35.7 TeFh OP OS! ~ 
1942 uct MA gBOOwd t ridebS6y i omieseurmst weer (abyetecte ee gto fy 
1943 fac: feengihGs of ‘phal sSORIY ot. i Py Shins Beet eae ee OT te ee ey 
1944 29 te orl OSB 1, rich OBR vy sr PLR yOSS-0y dee, Sea BegD 30 tt Llnga ae 
1945 : S97 até DOM Are WALOS AGh: Te CR +e! OES ne ee Ser 
1946 : 1,103 : O74 $ A, GFF Hi 61.4 : 50.7 : 0069 
1947 : 1,518 : 694 : hy ae a 56.6 : eee : 48.5 
wh OABantss 4 ey S57 ; 920 : LT. aes 55.0 ; ace § ; 45.4 
1949. 3 1,640 + 2,050. +. 2, 60ReeRe Owe pcie GnaeyeN Mor Bee 


Rayon Organon, February 1950, p. 1. 


RAYON: CONSUMPTION DROPS DURING 1949 


Total rayon consumption “increased from 464 million pounds in 1940 to a peak of 
1,101 million pounds in 1949, and then it declined to 976 million pounds in 1949, 
Viscose filament yarn consumption totaled 530 milli pounds in 1949; acetate 
filament yarn, 251 million pounds; viscose staple, 130 million pounds; and acetate 
staple, 65 million pounds. (Table 9). 


tel as 
Table 9.— Rayon consumption by types, United States, 
for specified years and months 
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From ave Organon. 


RAYON TIRE FLBRIC:* CONSUMPTION OF RAYON IN TIRE FABRIC AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
TOTAL 281 MILLION POUNDS IN 1949 


According to the Rayon Organon, there was £81 million pounds of rayon used in 
tires and related products in 1949, as compared with 253 million pounds in 1948, 
187 million pounds in 1945, and 9 million pounds in 1939. 

tayon Organon, February 1950, p. 24. 


RAYON: PATENT TO PRODUCE YARN FROM STAPLE FIBER 


A patent, No. 2,492,306, granted to John Pringle Mackie of Belfast, North Ireland, 
describes a method of producing yarn from staple fiber. Slivers of staple fibers 
are formed from tows of continuous filaments by this method. 4 number of such 
tows are produced in parallel position and cut lengthwise at spaced intervals 
into successive bunches. A number of these bunches are placed simultaneously 
end-on to a carding machine in continuous succession. 

Daily News Record, Feb. 10, 1950, p. 24. 


RAYON: SPUN-DYED VISCOSE TOW PRODUCED IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


According to President Leon J. Weil of the National Rayon Corp., they have leased 
their Cleveland plant to another company for the purpose of experimental produc- 
tion of "spun dyed" viscose process rayon tow. While there currently is produc- 
tion of viscose process rayon staple which has been colored before spinning and 
some tow which has been dyed in the length, it is believed that this experimental 
production is the first in which the tow has been colored before extrusion. It 
is understood the tow is being produced in e200-denier, which suggests its use is 
contemplated for the “direct spinner" as made by Saco Lowell Shops rather than 
for use on the Perlok system of the Pacific converter. Quantities available are 
reported to be limited, but a fairly wide range of colors is possible, 

Daily News Record, Feb. 10, 1950, p. 1. 


DYNEL: END USES, PRICE, AND PROPERTIES GIVEN 


According to the Carbide and Chemical Corp., Dynel (vinyon staple) can be used 
for blankets, coverlets, draperies, shower curtains, carpets, pile fabrics, 
sweaters, half hose, mearat yarns, show fabrics, stiffened fabrics (collars, hats, 
cap’ bands, v jisors), infant wear, suiting ble nds, snow and ski suits, scarves, 


- 10 = die 
bathing suits, shirtings, rainwear, work clothing, filter fabric, tarpaulins, 
anode bags, water softener filters, molded fabrics, insulation fabrics, dye and 
laundry nets, leader cloths, asbestos core yarn, and diaphragms. Dynel is now 
available ine semi-commereial quantities at $1.25 per pound f.o.b. delivery point 
of rail carrier nearest the point of destination of shipments in the United 
States. Shipments are made in 100- and 200-pound bales, 


Some of its properties are: 
Filament shape - irregular ribbon-shaped cross section. 


Specific gravity - 1.28 as determined in a heptane-carbon tetrachloride 
mixture at 81° F, 


* 


Moisture regain - At 65 percent RH and 77° F., less than 5 percent. 

Tenacity - <.5 to 5.0 grams per denier. 

Hlongation - 35 erent | . @) 
Stiffness - Average stiffness of 7.9 grams per denier. 


Resistance to mildew and fungus - In tests in which dynel fabrics were 
buried in soil and held under tropical conditions of 87° F. and 97 per- 
cent relative humidity, no deterioration of the cloth could be detected 
after six months. EHight-ounce army duck disintegrated completely in 
ten days under the same conditions, In other types of tests, such as 
mineral-base-agar and free-handing tests, no fungus attack has been 

. Observed. 


Light stability - After Florida exposures of 400 "sun hours" (approxi- 
metely 80 days) on low denier fibers, Dynel retained approximately 50 
percent of its original tenacity,compared with a tenacity retention of 
11 to 35 percent for the cellulose-base fibers. These observations are 
not in complete agreement with those obtained with "Fadeometer" tests, . © 
for it has been found that exposures to the "Fadeometer" constitute ; 
highly accelerated aging conditions for Dynel yarns. 
"Technical Information,"Dynel, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corp. 


VINYON: AMERICAN VISCOSE TO DISCONTINUE PRODUCTION OF FILAMENT 


According to an announcement by the American Viscose Corp., they will discontinue 
the production of Vinyon CF filament yarn by the end of April or in May. Produc- 
tion would be concentrated on the Vinyon HH staple fiber. But before the produc- 
tion of Vinyon CF filament yarn is stopped, the company would try to provide cus- 
tomers with sufficient yarn to take care of requirements for the near future.. 
Vinyon CF filament yarn and Vinyon HH staple are made of a Vinylite resin which 
is a copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. 

Daily News Record, Jan. 10, 1950, p. l. 


WOOL: .1949. CONSUMPTION DOWN 29 PERCE it FROM l1-MONTH PERIOD OF 1948 
Consumption of raw wool, on a scoured basis, totaled 452.8 million pounds during 


January-November 1949, or 29 percent under the quantity consumed during the same 
period of 1948. Of this 184.2 million pound decline, apparel class wool 


at Ties 


consumption dropped 140.5 million pounds, and carpet class wool 43.7 million 
pounds. Use of apparel class wool has declined for each month reported since 
September of 1949, while carpet class wool use dropped from September to October 
and increased from Oct ober to November. 


REE EA at re AEA A of wool of ‘the sheep, scoued: Setsen United 
States , for the specified periods ‘and months. 
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_(Million se ve 


7 ; Apparel c Crees Carpet class, ie LG “K 
: Woolen : Worsted: ‘Tot al i? Woolen : Worsted: “Total pace: 

ANSE net MEN TESA =H. SSL OM hn sAcherett. 8 system 3 system : Ss aan 
1948, Jen.-Nov.1/: EVO e of KRoO gL “8 248.1 : 33 182.7 : H 6.e 3 1884955 657.0 
1949, Jany-Novel/? le7ee : 180.4: 507.6 3: 142.4 : 2,8 3 145.2 22.45208 
1949, Sy es a £5 O28. - QT IGS BG OMsrY 15.0% gS eg? 2S 55 Pee 
1949, October 3 Rosetta reugo Go paye Pt whe eet 4/- 3. 12.8 Pe eee 
1949, November Rar Lees 1830: t “a Fe & 13.6 : od 14.0 33 432 


i/* Toval for 47 weeks. 

e/ Total for 5 weeks. 

3/ Total for: 4' weeks. 

4/ Negligible, less. than 500,000 pounds. 

Facts for Industry 'Viool Manufactures," Bureau of the Census. 


WOOL: REPORT GIVES RECOMMENDED RESELRCH SUGGESTIONS 


In a booklet released by the Wool Bureau entitled "Suggested Research and Devel- 
opment Studies of the Woolen and Worsted Industry," technical director Giles E. 
Hopkins gives recommendations on wool research, classified generally as specific 
problems, laboratory and standard testing, product development, and production 
and marketing. 


Among the specific problems recommended for research are: Wool Scouring and Wool 
Grease. Recovery, Chemical-Modification to Give Whiter Wools, Lubrication of Wool 
Fiber for Processing, Cause of Difference Between Skein and Top Dyed Yarns, Device 
to Tie.in Werp Beams, and Carbonization. 


In the field of laboratory tests and standards are mentioned: Laboratory, or' 
Miniature, Reproductions of Mill Processing Equipment, Simplified Tests for Wool 
Fiber Characteristics, Wool Dermatitis and 4sllergies, Sorption of Gases by Wool, 
Electrostatics, and Effect of Heat, Moisture, and Time on Fiber Quality. 


Product development research suggested covered: ..Scientific Design of Wool . 
Fabrics, and Protective Clothing. In the field of production and marketing the 
recommendations named werés’ Elimination of Black Fibers from White Wool, and 
Improved Containers for Shipping Wool. 

Daily News Record, Jan. 24, 1950, p. ch 


PAPER: PRODUCTION OF- SHIPPING SACK PAPER FOR 1949 TWENTY-NINE PERCENT BELOW 1948 


Production of shipping sack paper for 1949 totaled 475 thousand tons as compared 
with 667 thousand tons in 1948, 424 ‘thousand tons in 1945, and £01 thousand tons 


in shhahede _ {Table 11). 


-~12-— 
Table 11,.- Production of shipping sack paper, United States, 1939-49. 


(1000 tons) 
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PLASTICS: DU PONT DEVELOPS NEW COATED UPHOLSTERY FAI BRIC FOR TRUCKS, PARM | 
EQUIPMENT : 


The Du Pont Company has’ developed an ethylenic plastic coated fabric called. 


"Armalon" for use as upholstery in trucks, farm equipment, and other uses. It is 
claimed that this fabric will withstand "heavy seating traffic," will remain soft 


and pliable after long service, and that it is resistant to all types of weather. 
Armalon has no plasticizer or anti-oxidant as the usual types of coated fabrics 
have. It is produced at the Fairfield, Conn., plant. 
' fgricultural } News Letter, E. I. du Pont de Nees & Co. 
January-February 1950, p. 17. 


LES LL Bn BS Bt ROW DAM DOB Doh Ge T 10 oy 
START U.S. RUBBER LABOR-TORY AT WINNSBORO, S.C. 


During 1949, work was inaugurated on a $250,000 laboratory for textile research 
and development at the Winnsboro Mills, largest of the nine mills operated by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. The new laboratory will permit consolidation of the research’ 
and development work now carried on in Winnsboro, 5. ©., Hogansville, Ga., and 
elsewhere, and will enable a substantial expansion in the direction of the tex-' 
tile research « It will have laboratories, shops, and pilot plants. S.H, > 
Sherman, development manager of the textile division, will he in charge of the 
laboratory. The principal uses of textiles in company-manufactured products at 
present are in tires, footwear, waterproof clothing, belting, hose, and insu- 
lated wire. base a 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1950,:p. 17. 


OLLS EBD SAN DRED ABD PR ODD Os 
DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS PRODUCTION TO CONTINUE AT NEAR-RECORD LEVELS 


Production of fats and oils Wie continue at record or near-re cord levels in the 
remainder of the 1949-50 crop year, and probably will be large again in 1950-51. 
The expected increase of about 6 peorian in the 1950 pig crop presages a moderate 
increase in lard and grease output next fall and winter over the large production 
in the current season. It is.expected that, farmers will replace corn and cotton 
acreage to some extent with soybeans in 1950, With an expanded soybean acreage 
in 1950, production of soybean oil in 1950-51 may increase enough to offset the 
decline in cottonseed oil output that will result from the reduction in cotton 
acreage, 
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Continued large production of fats and oils in this country permitted exports 
more than twice as great as in 1948 and about 4 times as large as before the war. 
Whereas in 1948 net imports contributed 365 million pounds of fats and oils to- 
our supplies, in 1949 there were net exports of more than 1’billion pounds. 

ab! Fats and Oils Situation,’ Jan. 1950, p. 1. 


VEGETABLE OIL PRICES MODERATELY HIGHER: MEALS DECLINE 


Recent prices of most major vegetable oils have changed only moderately from the 
December and January levels. Price increases were highest in corn, peanut, and 
soybean oils, February l3th prices of coconut and tung oil, while slightly 

higher than the average January quotations, were still above those of the same 
time a year ago. Linseed oil prices declined over 10 cents a pound during a simi- 
lar period. 


Prices of most meals were down from $2,50 to 14.35 a ‘ton as of February 11, as 
‘compared with the ave rage for the previous month. 
Table 12. - Prices of vegetable oils and meals 
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‘Feb. 1950 ‘Jan. 1950'11/* Dec. 1949 * Feb. 1949 
Cents per pound eos eer 
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OILS 1/ Feb, 13 : : 
Cottonseed oil : phe Rs ? Liverk LO, di H 1S, 2 
Peanut oil Efe 14,0 ; 13.4 11,8 16.1 
Soybean oil : L163 : 10.8 10.2 lees 
Corn oil : 13,0 : tig 10.7 : loys 
Coconut oil 2/ Si he LSS : 12.2 16.6 : 16.8 
Linseed oil 3/ é 18.5 : 18.4 IPE Biot Be 28.8 
Tung oil 4/ 28.3 28.1 28.0 : 221,60 

: Dollars per ton 

MEALS 5/ i Hebs tt : : 
~ Cottonseed meal 6/ : 56— 50s. te 59.00 : 61.50 | toe 68.50 
Peanut meal 7/ - 49,00 : Gi,o9.. ba. | t 67.50 
Soybean meal 8/ : 69,005" °+ Gbgs0, &3 66 «80h: : 65.80 
Coconut meal 9/ : 58.50 3: 58.50 : 57.40 3 69.45 
Linseed meal 10/ tb | e855 Oc vat 69,50." : 7S10".7 : 70,50 -: 


1/. Grude, vtatike pip abe punks See “noted. From Oi SHITE Paint i Drug 
Reporter (daily quotations) and from Fats and Oils Sit snation|s BAE (monthly 
quotations). 

2/ Crude, tanks, carlots, setae Coast. Three cents added to allow for tax on 

. first dome stic processing. 

3/ Raw, drums, carlots, New York. 

4/ Drums, carlots, New York. 

5/3 Bagged cerlots, as given in Feedstuffs (daily Patatta as and Feed Situation, 
BAKE (monthly quota itions). 

6/ 41 percent protein, Memphis. 

7/45 percent protein, S. #, Mills. 

8/. 41 percent protein, Chicago. 

9/ 19 percent protein, Los Angeles, 

10/ 34 percent protein, Minneapolis. 

li/ Preliminary, 
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CASTOR BEANS: SOUTH AFRICA TO, ATTEMPT. COMMERCIAL PRODUC TION 


The Union of South Africa expects to produce castor beans on a commercial scale. 
in 1950, This is the only major vegetable oilseed of gUPORP ARGS in the country's 
economy which has not been produced locally. 


Approximately 10,000 acres in the Western era a are being planted to a dwarf 
castor plant known as mauthner. The seed originally came from Hungary. Experi- 
mental and research work during the past two years has shown it to be adapted to 
the limited rainfall conditions which prevail in the Western Transvaal. South 
Africa has depended on imports of castor beans and oil in the past. In 1946 the 
value of these purchases amounted to 362 thousand pounds (approximately $1,460,000} 
The: Cotton Gin and Oi1 Mill Press, Jan. el ,1950,p. 724, 


COTTONSEED: N#W SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANT TO BE ERECTED 


Officials of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company announced plans for erecting a cotton- 
seed solvent extraction unit at their Augusta, Georgia, mill. The unit will be 
located on Molly Pond Road opposite the company's present installation. Construc- 
tion will begin immediately, and the new pie probably will be in operation in 
about 10 months. 


This unit will employ a most modern equipment pack baa for extracting oil from 

cottonseed. The solvent extraction method has the advantage of removing greater 

quantities of oil and insuring more uniform, high quality oil, company spokesmen 

said. It was also pointed out that cattle food made from the meal remaining 

after the oil*has been‘extracted is of better color and quality than that ob- 

tained by older methods. . 
Oil Mill peretccer. Jan. 1950, p. 37. 


DOMESTIC USE OF SHELLED PEANUT'S 13 PERCENT ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Shelled peanuts used domestically (total all types and erades) during the 1948-49 
season amounted to 710 million pounds, an increase of 13 percent over the 627 
million pounds consumed during 147-48, Edible grade smelled peanuts used during 
the past season amounted to 484 million pounds, 9 million pounds less than the 
493 million used during the 1947-48 season, Shelled peanuts crushed for oil, 
cake and meal totaled 226 million pounds last season, an increase of about 69 
percent over the 1947-48 season. 


Table 14.- Shelled peanuts (raw basis) reported used domestically in primary — 


products 
Bh, wtovertges ee hen Rem aae's Sep eptember 1 - Aneaabea SL > taeomeg. U 
MOD, sities Retna __: 1948-49 : 1947-48 3 _ : 1946-47 : 1945-463 1944-455" 
o PLO @ ae +5000... ok COU Lie beGQn 1,000 
: pounds : pounds pounds paneae : pounds | 
TOTHE OGL Mor adesr resist cet 710 ogo 2 627,252 i 754,189 : 881, 024 #954 925 
Edible grades, ee eel CE NEREE ; 493, 266.3) . 567 age] 3 7 675, e92 : 738 8,399 | 
Peanut. candy I/s.e.es.t  LO7,10L T: lio 6ia5 + 145,986 : TSE : 148, pleas 
Salted peanutSeesscene! 120,018 : el ty ae Be a 218 *: 171,709 2. 287 392 
Peanut butter 2/......: 250,184 250,858 : 258,878 > 358,048: 324,690 ° 
Other "products, .....0e! 7,048 : 9,259 % 11,695 4. 14,604 2). is eise 
Crushed for oil, cake : | Bi ; : : 
and meal SLED: ee6,165 : 133,986 : 186,462 : 208,132 : 216,5e6 


1/ Includes peanut butter made by by manufacturers for own use in candy for y years 


1946-48. 


2/ Excludes peanut tutter made by manufacturers 


1946-48, 


3/ Includes ungraded or bébneitigins run peanuts. 
From Peanut Stocks and Processing, BAE, January 


for own ugé in candy for years 


1950. 
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SAFFLOWER: DOMESTIC PRODUCTION HELD PROFITABIE ON GREAT WESTERN PLAINS 


Safflower may now be added to the list of commercial crops’ that can be profitably 
grown on much of the semi-arid area of the great Western Plains. This seed 
yields an oil with drying characteristics similar to linseed oil and a protein 
press cake or meal suitable for livestock feed. The oil-is also edible. The oil 
content of the safflower seed recently has been increased about 50 percent over 
earlier varieties through the work of the University of Nebraska, Methods of ex- 
tracting the oil have been improved, and several plants are processing seed from 
the 1949 crop, Over 8 million pounds of oil are expected to be produced from the 
1949 crop, or about 1 percent of the linseed oil production. 

The Agricultural Situation, Jan. 1950, p. 10. 


SOYBEANS: NO ACREAGE CONTROLS ON 1950 CROP 


The Department of Agriculture stated that the establishment of acreage controls 
on,1950 crop soybeans.could not be justified by the existing supply and carryover 
picture. The carryover or reserve supply of old-crop soybeans last October 1, 
before the 1949 crop came in, was only about 3 million bushels. This represented 
about one and one-half percent of the annual production in 1948 and 1949. This 
carryover of 3 million bushels is less*than one-half the average carryover of 
around six and one-half million bushels for the years 1944-48, a period of heavy 
demand. . 

Feedstuffs, Feb. 4, 1950, p. i 


SOYBEANS: GLIDDEN COMPANY TO OPEN NEW SOLVENT PROCESSING PLANT 


A new soybean processing plant at Indianapolis, reported to be the most modern in 
existence, was turned over by the builder, Chemical Plants Division of the Blaw- 
Knox Co., to the owner, the Glidden Co. The new plant, which adds 250 tons to 
the daily soybean processing capacity of the Glidden Co., is reported to intro- 
duce the first large application of the Blaw-Knox "Rotocel," a newly developed 
solvent extractor. In addition to producing soybean oil and meal, the plant will 
recover lecithin, which is in wide demand as a food Fran ee oe and for industrial - 
USES e 

Journal of Commerce; Feb. 8, 1950, p. 18. 


TUNG: SUPPORT PRICE FOR 1949 TUNG OIL IS ADVANCED BY 6 PERCENT 


Although the basic price support rate for the 1950 tung nut crop will remain at 
60 percent of parity, the 4Agriculture .Department has announced an increase of 6 
percent in the support price it will pay for 1949 tung oil.. Previously, the 
Department purchased oil from producers at 22.7 cents a pound. It will now pay 
e4.1 cents a pound. Price supports for the remainder of the 1949 tung nut crop 
will be available until March 1, instead of January ine The deadline for deliv- 
eries was extended to September 30. from.June 30, 

Wall Street Journal, Feb. a7 L950, pe Bs. 
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LINTERS: DECEMBER PROD TION LOWER ; ie hie CONSUMPTION LAND PRICES HIGHER 


Production of linters igarined to R203 thansarl bales in December compared with 235 
thousand in November and: 205 thousand in December a year ago. 


Bleachers used 86 thousand bales or 65 percent of the total consumption of 132. 
thousand bales in January. Other consumers have curtailed the use of linters 
somewhat. Since September, consumption by this segment of the industry has de- 


sda steadily but nevertheless was at a eheges considerably higher than a year 
earlier, 


mal bee 
The price of No. & grade linters increased moderately from December to January, 
and was the highest since May 1946. Substantial price increases were made by 
No. 4 and No. 6 grade linters. Prices of these two linters are now higher than 
any time in the past year and a half.: ; ; 


Table 15.- Cotton linters: Production, consumption by industries, 
stocks, and prices, United States, for specified months . 
yah ~ ¢ ganuary : December : November : October ; .January 
Pe eGow nse | LOCO. kul aad 1949.7 8) be dA Get 
Sue OOO miter Ob 00.0) Se seek 00) 1,000) or: jt, 000 
: bales : bales :. bales bales : bales 


ee ee ee ee 


te 20% Oe 2 23520. 2.22960 theueeven 
M21, 230d L151 Sui dn al 43a aeca eae 


Protein ya ceed ar teeta te 
COMP MOD UT OTIS? arama tt aie ep sre re 
Quantity bleached......: 35.5) 83.6 : 82.8 3 84.5 : 60.6 
Sedan 4746. 3 4867, .3 58.6 : 42.1 
e 


8 
Other industries.,.....0: 4 
968.0 .$ 530.0 468 <O., 3 6720: 


Stocks A/.eccsecssseseces? 


Prices | : Cénts 5/ : Cents 5/: Cents : Cents : Cents 
Nomreverudeceper jb... % 10,60. fo) L0.0e* 3 S066). 2,2 10ero ae 7 

No. 4 grade, per lb. : 6.45 3 be OF re4 SPoS we tusy* BAST Es 4.60 
No. 6 grade, per lb. Z o.09. : RGR tes reget Ode ie LaQe.o ss 7 


1/7 From Weekly Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA, . 

Not available. 

From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," Bureau of the Census. . 

Total stocks in consumer establishments, public storage and warehouses, and 

oil mills. Stocks at end of the month. .From Facts for Industry, "Cotton 
linters," Bureau of the Census. — | 

5/ Preliminary. 


PRICE OF PURIFIED LINTERS HIGHEST IN 8 MO) THS; WOOD PULP UNCHANGED 


The January increase in the price of purified cotton linters pulp makes it the 
highest in 8 months, and well above all qualities of wood pulp. Further price in- 
creases in February’are indicated. This increased price differential between pur- 
ified linters and wood pulp could bring about a curtailment in the use of cotton 
linters pulp rather rapidly. . 


20} 


LH] 
os 


Table 16.- 4verage annual price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, 1946-48 and monthly quotations September-November 1949 


ee er le Ma eambismpete pound) sce a Hat act 
as : ema Wood pulp e/ aie = 

: | Purified: «: Standard :High-tenacity: Acetate 

linters : viscose : viscose : & cupra 


mats ie teat Woushid fat oerade 3 0 grade : grade wh, 
LOAG iva si eink a Rerhus ais sare 4 9.50 : 5.60 : 5.85 : 6.15 
LOST 5 + caw Wp. we aw 9 0p ec00.n 0) 16.50 : 7,03 : 7.44 : 8.04 
194 Bee etarein.s 5 elaveneiené e\ne.e.6leceis dL Beeson : 7498 : 8.44 : 9.20 
LOAD caw nite otras acai Sve ese. o F s 8.62 : 7.94 3 . 8.44 : : 9.06 
1949 J OOTODGI sadist occ p 900s 8.00 : 7.00 : 8.05 : 8.55 
1949, November... e.cscce? 8.00 : 7.50 : 8.05 : O56 
1949, Decemberi.t sce cees? * (Badd : 7.00 : 68.05 : 8.99 
1980, January scogeocnces! 9.55 : 7.50 : 8.05 : 8455 


1/ Weighted averages, 1946-47. On 7 percent moisture basis, f.o.b. pulp plant. 
Average freight to users is 0.5 cent per pound. Prices supplied by a producer. 

aA Average of average monthly prices, 1%6-47. Compiled from Rayon Urganon and 
from letters to us from producer. Wood pulp prices are 10 percent moisture 
basis, f.o.b. domestic producing mill, full freight,and 5 percent transporta- 
tion tax allowed,Dec. 1,1947 on; freight equalized with that 4tlantic or Gulf 
port carrying lowest backhaul rate to destination plus 3 percent backhaul 
charges, prior to December l. 
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PAPER: BAGASSE NEWS PRINT USED IN FIRST PRACTICAL TEST 


Independent printing experts, as well as persons connected with the development 
of paper manufacture from bagasse, the waste of sugar cane, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the results of a test conducted: in: the pressroom of the Holyoke Daily 
Transcript-Telegram, Holyoke, Mass. . sos 
The - newspaper printed ll, 040 copies of an ‘big hillloe: special edition on bagasse. 
Press speed was ‘gradually increased to 33,000 papers per hour, the capacity of 
the press. According to William Dwight, Transoript- Telegram mariager editor,"The 
paper rolled ‘through the press without a web break. The run far exceeded our 
expectations." He- also stated that the paper was a bit hard but it had a fine 
white color.* Its receptivity of ink was good, and with further improvements 
toward softerting the finish, this bagasse paper should be another source of news 
print for newspapers in areas -where sugar cane is grown. 

Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Jan. 31, 1950, p. 13. 


PAPER: RAILROAD CROSSTIES AND POLES, SEEN 4S NEW SOURCE FOR KRAFT. PAPER 5 


Millions of rotting crossties discarded by: the railroad industry each year may 
eventually become a vast source of new paper. Chemists at the Southern Research 
Institute, Birmingham, #la., announce that they have found a way to convert rail- 
road poles and crossties into a paper called "Old Crosstie ‘raft." 


Dr. R, C, Sproull, supervisor of Grosstie Kraft's development, said the railroad 
industry discards enough material each year to supply paper mills with about one- 
seventh of their need. Formerly wasted, this material amounts to about 2 million 
cords of wood a year, or 45 million crosstigs and many million poles. Wallboard 
also can be made from old ties and: piles, Dr. Sproull stated, and during the 
processing some of the wood preservative.may be recovered for reuse. 

Bes TS. Mill as | Reporter, Jan. @&, 1950, pede 


“STARCH: PERMA STARCH OUTPUT SOARS IN FIRST PULL YEAR OF PRODUCTION 


Perma Starch, Inc., manufacturers of the world's first permanent plastic starch, 
produced 6 million bottles in 1949, the company's first full year of production, 
Perry V, Bakin, president, reported in a seeker statement. 


Eakin said the product is being mete in every domestic market and that export 
Shipments are now going to ll foreign countries. Perma Starch, he said, was 

introduced in May 1948, after eight years of research involving 20 thousand 
experiments and the expenditure of: 0 ne million dollars. ~ . 


Capacity. of the plant-here is now being ~ prepared, he said, to baer greatly 
increased production tn 1950. He estimated that output weuld be steppéd up to an 
annual rate of 12 million by spring and 18 million by the«ernd of 1950. 

x ; vr : Oil Mill Gazetteer, Jan. 1950, p. 37. 
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